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Che Musical orld Concert. 


In speaking of this entertainment, which occurred on 
Wednesday morning, in the Hanover Square Rooms, before 
one of the most crowded and overflowing audiences that ever 
assembled within the walls of a concert-room, we are withheld 
by motives which will be readily appreciated by our readers, 
and by the eminent artists who afforded us their assistance, 
from dilating upon the performance in detail. In giving the 
programme as it actually occurred, and coupling with it the 
assurance that never was a selection of music, (classical or 
not classical) executed with more zeal and ability by all 
concerned—listened to with more earnest attention, or 
applauded with more unanimous and unequivocal enthusiasm, 
we do all that our position in respect to the concert, and our 
obligations towards the performers, will gracefully permit, 
At the same time, at the risk of being accused of egotism, 
we cannot refrain from saying that the exclusive nature of 
the programme, and the combinaticn of artistic excellence, 
vocal and instrumental, engaged in its execution, must have 
caused every one concerned in it to have felt that he was 
affording assistance to the progress and honor of his art. 
The following was the order of the programme :— 

PART I. 
Conductor, M. Benedict. 
Quartet in C. (No. 9, Rasoumoffsky)—Messrs. Sain- 
ton, Sivori, Hill, and Rousselot—of “‘ The Beethoven > Beethoven. 

Quartet Society.” 

Cantata—‘‘Non Temer,” Madame Thillon—Piano- ? yy). 54. 
one fa oh alg = Violin Madam 

Pleyel and Signor Sivori . ‘ * § Beethoven. 
sf aaa 3 egy Mactarren a G, A. Macfarren. 

eatrice’s Son iss Bassano, from the “ . 
walliutrations a. eal pI. W. Davison. 

omance— Four Violoncello M. Pi ween 

Hevemana,, and Rooudot’ ” . ; Cat, Hes | Roussel. 


PART Il. 
Conductor, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 


Sonata in F—Pianoforte and Violin, Madame Pleyel, Beethov 
and M. Vieuxtemps, (Scherzo encored.) | SESROUER. 

Recit. and Aria—‘‘ Resta O Cara,” Miss Dolby— M 
Pianoforte Obligato, M. Benedict. ; } ozart, 


Concerto—Pianoforte, Two Flutes, Double Quartet 

. and Double Bass, Messrs. Moscheles, Carte, Schmidt, | 
Willy, Loder, Goffrie, Streather, R. Blagrove, West- } Bach. 
lake, Rousselot, Hausmann, and Flower. (Finale 
encored.) . . ° 

Duet—“ Come, let us begone, x from the ¥ ‘« British 
Vocal Album,” Misses A. and M. Williams 

Romance—“ Swifter far than Summer’s Flight,’’ Miss 
Dolby, from the “ Vocal Illustrations of Shelley,” iF W. Davison. 
(encored.) 

Fantasia—‘ // Pirata,” Pianoforte, Madame Pleyel, 
(encored, and the Tarantella substituted.) 

Trio—‘‘ Merrily meet again,” Miss Bassano, Madame 
Macfarren, and Miss Dolby . ° 


H. Smart. 


4: Kalktrenner, 


} G. A, Macfarren. 


That such a programme should have been listened to by an 
audience of twelve hundred persons, without one sign of im- 
patience—but with continued demonstrations of pleasure— 
that the profundities of art developed in the instrumental com- 
positions of Beethoven and Bach, and the deep poetry of the 
vocal inspirations of Mozart, should have been entirely appre- 
ciated by so vast a mixed assembly—that Madame Pleyel, 
the most brilliant and accomplished pianist of the modern 
school, should have excited even more interest in the master- 
pieces of Beethoven than she has hitherto excited in those 
compositions which appeal more directly to the immediate 
apprehension of the multitude—that Madame Thillon, the 
fascinating representative in this country of the Parisian opera 
comique, should have been applauded to the echo in the im- 
passioned strains of Mozart, so unlike the French music in 
vogue—in short, that a programme so unexceptionably serious 
should have involved one uninterrupted series of triumphs 
for the admirable artists who interpreted it, in the presence 
of so vast a concourse of auditors, is surely a fact worthy 
the attention of amateurs and musicians in general, and of 
concert-givers in particular. That it was an experiment we 
are bound to admit—but that our high opinion of the intel- 

ligence of a London audience, an intelligence too often 
allowed to sleep for lack of excitement, made us sure of 
the result, we are equally anxious to state, and the success of 
the concert has proved the justness of our calculation.. We 
have over and over insisted that the English musical public is 
the most sensible, and the least likely to be blinded by false 
glitter, of any musical public in Europe, and the reception of 
last Wednesday's programme has more than ever confirmed 
us in our opinion.—D. R. 





FAadame Plepel. 


Tuose who read the letters of the editor of this journal on 
the subject of the Beethoven Festival and subsequent occur- 
rences, which happened about this time twelve months, and 
remember the enthusiasm with which he alluded to the talent 
of Madame Pleyel, will have some satisfaction in contemplating 
the entire substantiation of his views, exemplified in the 
brilliant series of triumphs which the great artist has achieved 
since her arrival in London, little more than two months ago. 
Madame Pleyel reached the shores of “* Perfidious Albion” on 
the 6th of May, unknown to England except through the 
medium of the ‘* Musical World.” Now, on the 11th of July, 
she has achieved a reputation among us such as never before 
was achieved by any pianist, or, indeed, by any musical 
executant without even excepting Paganini. Like Lord 
Byron, after the appearance of Childe Harold, Madame Pleyel 





awoke one morning and found herself famous—the morning 
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Stter her first “ Recital,” in Willis’s Rooms, when all the 
Press teemed with her praises and the coteries of the metro- 
polis made her the general theme of conversation, From 
this, fo the second and third “ Recitals,” the brilliant recep- 
tion at the Philharmonic, all the intervening benefit concerts, 
and finally the triimph on Wednesday at, the. “ Musical 
World” concert; when; after the encore of Kalkbrenner’s 
Fantasia, the whole room stood up to give her a parting cheer, 
Madame Pleyel’s progress has been one chain of successes, 
uninterrupted and unprecedented. There was never such 
unanimous appreciation of any artist—not an opinion of any 
value, from the press or from private circles, but has been loud 
in her praise. The reason is obvious—Madame Pleyel is not 
a mere pianist, but a great genius, original and commanding 
—a creature of splendid impulse—an artist to her finger’s 
ends, to whom music is a natural language, that speaks in 
eloquent tones the emotions of her inner soul. Variously 
endowed, she is equally great in the most opposite styles—she 
has all the resources of mechanism completely at control, 
all the depth of sentiment and graces of expression, with the 
highest mental qualities to marshal them in order, and direct 
them to excellent purpose. There is more decided genius in 
her playing than in that of any instrumental performer since 
the days of Paganini, whom, nevertheless, she only resembles 
in his supremacy, being herself entirely original and unlike 
anything else whatever. Ina short time Madame Pleyel will 
leave us, to return to Belgium, the country of her adopiton, 
Mingled with universal regret for her loss, she will carry with 
her the unanimous admiration due to her splendid and unri- 
valled talents, and the undivided respect and sympathy of all 
who have been sufficiently lucky to make her acquaintance 
in England—a respect and a sympathy which her amiable and 
unpretending manners, her lady-like deportment, her kindness 
and affability to whatever bears the name of artist, and her 
admirable social qualities, have won for her everywhere. 
Much as her departure will be mourned, it must be a consola- 
tion to her sincere friends here, that Madame Pleyel will be 
able to tell her friends and relations at home how warmly and 
affectionately she has been received by the inhabitants of 
** White Albion.” Henceforth she will change her “ Perfide 
Albion,” as she was wont to denominate us in Brussels, for 
the more genial and friendly “ Bonnie England.” And true 
it is—nor will she deny it—Madame Pleyel has every reason 
to be pleased with her trip; her personal appearance among 
us has trod upon the neck of envy; and opened the heart of 
benevolence and good feeling. Henceforth her name will be 
cherished here among the greatest and dearest of those who 
have won honourable fame in the pursuit of a civilized and 
ennobling art. 





The Musical GMorld Concert. 


Tue flattering notices below, from the great morning jour- 
nals of England, on our first annual concert, require no 
comment. With our usual modesty we should have refrained 
from reporting them, but we owe this sacrifice of our natural 
backwardness to the great artists who afforded us their power- 
ful assistance on the occasion, and in justice to them we 
record these testimonies to their brilliant talents. The first 
is from the 


Morning Werald, 

The subscribers to the Musical World were handsomely regaled yester- 
day morning at these rooms. Maps, globes, engravings, and even 
thousand-pound notes (!) have been held up, in dim perspective, without 
number, by enterprising newspapers, as baits to catch purchasers; bat 





2) siwea . 
here is a journal that not only promises a concert, but actually gives it ! 
Though new to this country, it is, we believe, by no means uncommcn 
with the Parisian.musical prints to provide entertainments of this sort 
for their patrons, to which accegs is obtained by virtue of a twelvemonth’s 
subscription. The contract which the editor of the English periodical 
made at the beginning of the year with those who * booked” themselves 
for a term is so far honourably fulfilled; and the concert of yesterday, 
whether for the excellence of the materials of which the programme was 
composed, or for the distinguished eminence of the artists whose assist- 
ance was secured, may unquestionably be ranked among the best of the 
season. Nothing of a trivial or inferior description of music was given— 
nothing that the intelligent and educated amateur could hear without 
enjoyment. The manager of the concert, in short, behaved with 
becoming respect and liberality to his weekly readers, and we suspect he 
will find a satisfactory account in so doing. A word may not unfitly be 
written here in recommendation of the A/usical ¥ orld itself, which, not- 
withstanding the variety of editorial hands through which it has passed 
during a career of some 18 or 20 years, has never been conducted with 
more spirit or completeness than now. [Here follows programme.] 
Beethoven’s quartet, one of the celebrated Rasoumoffsky set, and highly 
popular at the meetings of the ‘* Beethoven Quartet Society,” was 
played, with its accustomed excellence, by the four accomplished ex- 
ponents—Sainton, Sivori, Hill, and Rousselot; it was listened to with 
profound attention throughout, and warmly applauded at the termina- 
tion—the finale, with its extraordinary development of fugue and 
sequence, exciting the hearer to enthusiasm. The two sonatas of Beeth- 
oven were well selected by Madame Pleyel for demonstrating her aptitude 
in very opposite styles of expression. Of the one in F major, and its 
method of performance by this lady and Vieuxtcmps, we heve already 
spoken highly. Yesterday’s essay was as effective as ever; and the 
quaint scherzo was loudly encored. The characteris'ics of this sonata 
are, alternately, graceful tranquility and playful caprice: the andante, 
so exquisitely rendered by Madame Pleyel, is the perfection of 
unhackueyed sentiment. The finale sparkles with evanescent beauties, 
the embodyment of which demands from the executants a perception 
keen and sensitive to the last degree. The ofher sonata, in C minor, 
abandons the feminine qualities of grace and gentleness for the sterner 
demonstrations of passion: it is impetuous, wild, end wayward; 
vast in outline, and imposing in the largeness of its development, In 
this Madame Pleyel’s unlimited mechanical means placed the most. ener, 
getic displays of sentiment at her ready disposal, and in some of the 
gorgeous climaxes of the sonata her reading was sublime. The andante 
was deliciously developed. 11 movements like this, involving the délivery 
of long-sustained meludy, Madame Pleyel has no competitor. The tinale 
was marked by all the quaintness and impetuosity its character requires. 
Sivori played up to his accomplished colleague broadly and effectively. 
The fine old concerto of Bach, with Moscheles once more at the piano- 
forte, again captivated all hearers, and the stupendous finale was, as is 
invariahly the case, loudly encored. The romance of M. Rousselot for 
four violoncellos, an elegant and musician-like bagatelle, was ably rendered 
by the compcser, conjointly with Piatti, Casella, and Hausmann. The 
last instrumental exhibition, the Pi:ata fantasia, brought out the more 
brilliant attributes of Madame Pleye) in such a manner as to elicit the 
loudest encore ot the morning; in reply to which the fair pianiste intro- 
duced her popular Tarentella, which was welcomed by cheers and 
acclamations from every part of the room. The vocal music must be 
dismissed shortly, Miss Dolby was highly successful in both her songs. 
In Mozart’s divine air she was grand and passionate, and in Shellcy’s 
“Lament,” so characleristically illustrated by Mr. Davison’s music, 
unaffectedly dramatic and expressive. The latter was unanimously 
encored. Madame Thillon sang ‘‘ Non temer’”’ extremely well, and was 
judiciously accompanied by Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Miss Bassano also 
won good opinions by her highly finished reading of Beatrice’s song 
another of Mr. Davison’s clever ‘‘ Vocal -Iliustrations of Shelley.” 
Madame Macfarren sang the aria by Mr. G. A. Macfarren with great 
energy; and Henry Smart’s fascinating duet was neatly executed by the 
Misses Williams. The rooms were crowded in every part. 


The next in rotation is from the 


Daily News. 


The principal Parisian musical journals, the Gazette Musicale and the 
France Musicale, are in the custom of giving several concerts every 
year, to which their subscribers are gratu'tously admitted. ‘I his example 
has now been followed by our well-known journal, The Musical Worud, 
by whose proprietors a concert was given in the Hanover-square Rooms 
yesterday morning. It was of a highly classical description, and gave 
the greatest satisfaction to a crowded audience. ‘The performance 
began with Beethoven’s Ninth Quartet, in C, of which it is quite suf- 
ficient to say that it was executed by Sainton, Sivori, Hill, and Rousselot. 





Mozart’s famous cantata, “Non temer,” was then sung with great 
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brilliancy and beauty by Madame Thillon, who was admirably accompanied 
by Lindsay Sloper. The next piece was Beethoven’s sonata in C minor, 
for pianoforte and violin, played by Madame Pleyel and Sivori. This lady 
has now discovered that the English public can understand and enjoy the 
most refined kinds of instrumental music. The sonata in C minor is 
one of its author’s grand and lofty conceptions, demanding on the part 
of both performers great executive power, combined with energy, feeling, 
and the utmost delicacy of style and expression. The performance was a 
trial of strength between two of the most accomplished artists who now 
exist—a contest in which both were victorious, for nothing could be 
more magnificent or triumphant than the effect they produced. Madame 
Pleyel afterwards played, with Vieuxtemps, Beethoven's sonata in F, the 
performance of which, at the last meeting of the Musical Union, we 
have already noticed. She has now, in several public appearances, made 
the amende honorable for the exclusive Gevotion she at first paid to the 
shallow fashionable style of the day, and has shown that her powers 
embrace the whole range of the art. Towards the conclusion of the 
concert she played Kalkbrenner’s fantasia on the airs from the “‘Pirata.”’ 
In all these pieces she received the most rapturous applause, and several 
movements were encored. A Romance for four violoncellos, composed 
by M. Rousselot, and played by him, Piatti, Casella, and Hausmann, 
gave great pleasure to the audience. It was an andante mov t, full 
of sweet melody, richly harmonised, entirely in accordance with the 
genius of the violoncello, and unpolluted by any of those scrambling 
passages which render this noble instrument a bad imitation of the violin. 
The only other instrumental piece was Bach’s concerto for the pianoforte, 
accompanied by two flutes and a double quartet of stringed instruments. 
Moscheles, who played the pianoforte part, had previously introduced it 
to the acquaintance of the amateurs at his own matinées. It is a charm- 
ing specimen of the genius of the great old master, showing that he 
could be light and graceful, as well as profound and sublime. There was 
a good deal of excellent vocal music. Madame Macfarren sung her 
husband’s fine aria, “ Ah, non lasciarmi,” with great purity and expres- 
sion. There were two songs by Mr. J. W, Davison, both taken from his 
“* Vocal Illustrations of Shelley.” The first, sung by Miss Bassano, was 
Beatrice’s song, “ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep?” from “ The 
Cenci;” an impassioned strain of which the wild and fitful character has 
been happily expressed by the composer. The other, “ Swifter far than 
summer’s flight,”’ from Shelley’s minor poems, was sung by Miss Dolby. 
Both songs were greatly and deservedly applauded, and the latter was 
encored. The duet, “‘Come, Jet us be gone,’ by H. Smart, was very 
prettily sung by the Misses Williams. It is an elegant composition, and 
never fails to please. Mr. Macfarren’s trio, “‘ Merrily meet again,” sung 
by Miss Bassano, Madame Macfarren, and Miss Dolby, concluded a concert 
which may well be called one of the best of the season. 


The third notice we have before us is from the 


Morning Post, 


The programme, which we insert below, of this musical performance, 
may account for the unprecedented crowd of visitors that filled up 
every corner of the Hanover-square Rooms yesterday afternoon. The 
last appearance, of the celebrated Madame Pleyel was one of the great 
media of altraction—the last grand concert of the season may have 
been another—but the classical excellence of the selection, and the 
brilliant galaxy of stars who assisted in interpreting it, a thing so 
rarely witnessed, rendered surprise at the enormous assembly convoked 
altogether out of the question. [Here follows programme.] The 
imaginative quartet of Beethoven was given to perfection. Sainton is 
a player of wonderful energy and precision, and with a violino secondo 
like the inimitable Sivori, the effect of his broad massive style was sup- 
ported and enhanced. Hill and Rousselot played with their accus- 
tomed. skill, and the whole work was received with an enthusiasm 
worthy the audience of the Beethoven Quartet Society—the founder 
of which, by the way, we observed in the room, among the most 
attentive and delighted of the auditors. The sonata in C minor—Beeth- 
oven in another humour, gloomy, passionate, and sublime—was the next 
great instrumental treat. Its exposition by Madame Pleyel and Signor 
Sivori was a noble display of poetical reading and faultless execution. 
Madame Pleyel felt all the deep despondency of the music, which 
Plustrates Beethoven in one of those wild and passionate moods that 
occasionally came over him, and coloured his whole existence with a 
kind of intermittent melancholy. She gave to the allegro the full 
measure of its grand despair—to the andanie all its world of pathos— 
to the scherzo its savage exultation—to the finale its rugged and capri- 
cious stubbornness. The poetry of Beethoven was explained to the 
multitude by an orator. of sympathetic eloquence. Sivori outshone 
himself; his execution was marvellously neat and ready—his expression 
yielded itself. with grace and facility to the endless modifications of 

sion which abound throughout the sonata; true to his author, 
fe gave the correctest reading to the minutest phrase, while over the 








whole he threw the impress of his own beautiful and engaging style. 
The applause at the conclusion was enthusiastic. M. Rousselot’s 
romance is a composition of studied simplicity, underneath which peeps 
the nameless qualities that constitute the elegant and accomplished 
musical thinker. It was perfectly rendered by the four admirable 
violoncellists, and applauded with fervour. Of the sonata in F, as 
rendered by Madame Pleyel and Vieuxtemps, we have already spoken 
in terms of appropriate eulogium in our last notice of “The Musical 
Union.” A more exquisitely graceful interpretation of a composition 
in which grace and tenderness are the predominant elements, we never 
listened to. The two executants are admirably matched, and the 
impulse of one is so instantly echoed by the volition of the other, that 
it is as though one performer, instead of two, were engaged upon the 
work, The scherzo was encored, and the sonata, from beginning to end, 
applauded with vehemence and unanimity. The glorious concerto cf 
old Bach has also realised our meed of homage on a previous occasion 
of its public performance. ‘To Mr. Moscheles is due the merit of 
having saved it from neglect, and to his admirable handling of the 
pianoforte part is due its appreciation by the public. It was played 
yesterday to perfection; every performer felt the sublimity of the work, 
and did his utmost to enforce it. The finale was re-demanded, and 
repeated with increased effect. The last instrumental performance, the 
brilliant fantasia on the Pirata, was rendered by Madame Pleyel with 
that astonishing mechanical perfection and that exquisite purity of 
expression which. characterise all her exhibitions in the modern school 
of pianism. Being the last appearance of the fair pianist for the 
season, unusual interest was manifested, and the last note of the coda 
was followed by a general encore; to which, notwithstanding her 
previous exertions, the accomplished artist readily acceded, executing, 
in her own unrivalled manner, the delicious tarantel/a of Liszt, after 
la danza of Rossini. This was one of Madame Pileyel’s first triumphs 
in England; she played it at her first “ recital” with prodigious effect, 
and thus appropriately made it the musical expression of her adieu, or, 
let us trust, her au revoir, to that public which has so lavishly showered 
its favours upon her. The vocal music was of an equally interesting order. 
The two noble compositions of Mozart were admirably sung—the ‘‘ Non 
temer’” of Madame Thillon was remarkable for facility and elegant reading : 
the “ Resta, O cara!” of Miss Dolby was passionate, glowing, and expres- 
sive. Macfarren’s charming “ Ah non lasciarmi,’’ was rendered with great 
feeling by Madame Macfarren, and the elegant and musician-like duet of 
Henry Smart received ample justice at the hands of the clever Misses 
Williams. Mr. Davison’s two songs from the “ Vocal Illustrations of 
Shelley,” were beautifully sung by Miss Bassano and Miss Dolby—the 
latter, “Swifter far than summer’s flight,” being honoured with a 
spontaneous encore, a just tribute to the fine reading of Shelley’s words 
by the admirable vocalist, who positively “sang like an angel,” no less 
than to the melancholy charm of the music, which has all the flow of 
some quiet old national melody. Mr. Benedict and Mr. Lindsay Sloper 
executed their obligato pianoforte parts in the songs of Mozart in perfect 
style. The concert was one of the best of the whole season—whether in 
regard to the unequivocal excellence of the programme, the celebrity of 
the artists, or the crowds that thronged the rooms to enjoy it. The 
reputation of The Musical World will be enhanced a hundredfold by this 
successful display of spirit and liberality in favour of its subscribers. 


Last of all for the present, but not least of all for any 


time, is— 
The Times, 


This musical entertainment attracted an overflowing audience yes- 
terday afternoon to the rooms in Hanover-square ; all the avenues and 
lobbies were literally thronged with visitors. Besides being the last 
concert of the season, the programme presented by the Musical World 
was one of very uncommon merit, both in regard to the music of which 
it consisted, and the performers engaged to interpret it. It will be seen 
by the following that the selection of pieees was made with a view to the 
promotion of a healthy and classical taste in art, the frivolous style of 
composition, too much encouraged, being in this instance, wholly abane 
doned for higher matter. [Here follows the programme.] The quartett 
of Beethoven, perhaps the most popular among connoisseurs of the cele- 
brated Rasoumoffsky set, on account of the andante movement in A minor, 
and the fugued finale, was played with the known perfection of the 
executants, who have more than once achieved a triumph in the same com- 
position at the meetings of the “ Beethoven Quartet Society.” Yester- 
day MM. Sainton, Sivori, Hill, and Rousselot, had to contend with the 
inconvenience presented bya room of vast proportions, but, nothing 
daunted, the four enthusiasts seemed inspired with additional vigour, and 
zealously explained the eloquent meaning of Beethoven to the immense 
assembly, who listened with profound attention, and applauded with 
warmth and unanimity. The interest of the audience increased as the 








work progressed, and the finale, with its astonishing development and 
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prodigious climax positively electrified them. Madame Thillon sang 
Mozart’s fine cantata with graceful expression and fluent vocalism, and 
was accompanied admirably by Mr. Lindsay Sloper. It is a pleasure to 
find so popular an artist as Madame Thillon with a taste and a love for 
such deep and passionate music as Mozart’s, which differs essentially 
from that in which she has principally achieved her fame. The C minor 
sonata, for violin and piano, of Beethoven, is one ot the grandest inspi- 
rations of that wonderful genius; the variety of styles embraced by the 
different movements presents ample occasion for the devclopment of the 
kind of quality of which the executants’ talent may consist. It was im- 
comparably rendered, Madame Pleyel, who has created so unusual a 
sensation in the brilliant compositionsof the modern school, here asserted 
her supremacy in music of a loftier kind, not less difficult, becaus? more 
profound, Her reading was highly poetical, her execution masterly and 
unerring ; the andante, in A flat, was an exquisite specimen of cantabile 
playing, full of pathos, and unblemished by an atom of false sentiment. 
Sivori played wonderfully—following or leading, as the importance of 
his own or his comrade’s part suggested, with the utmost accuracy and 
aplomb—in short, more perfect unanimity between two performers could 
not have been desired. The applause which greeted the two accomplished 
artists was vociferous—it was a thorough triumph of classical taste. The 
aria of G. A. Macfarren is replete with tenderness and melody, which the 
singer, Madame Macfarren, expressed with great fervor. Miss Bassano, 
in the song of Beatrice, from J. W. Davison’s Vocal Iliustrations of 
Shelley, evinced an impassioned feeling, and an unaffected simplicity of 
expression, entirely in character with the music. She was deservedly 
rewarded with the loudly expressed approval of the whole room. M. Rous- 
selot’s charming romance was a rare treat for connoisseurs ; such faultless 
playing could not fail to create enthusiasm, and the reception was in ac- 
cordance with the merits of the composition and the ability of the four 
executants. Mad. Pleyel’s 2nd essay with Beethoven was not less entitled 
to unqualifie? eulogy than her first. The Sonata in F is wholly different 
in character from that in C minor; in licu of impetuous energy, it 
abounds in gracious phrases of the tenderest and sweetest melody, and 
these from the fingers of the fair pianist, fell with such purity and un- 
broken smoothness as betokened the elegant mind which impell:d, and 
the sound judgme: t which directed her; the performance was altogether 
one of beautiful and unerring impulse. Vieuxtemps was precisely the 
violinist to aid Madame Pleyel in the interpretation of this inexpressibly 
graceful work, a fountain from which melody issues in profuse and 
grateful showers; he played divinely, expressing and executing with 
equal ability, phrasing to admiration, and effectively balancing the con- 
trasts and the climaxes with which the detailis coloured and the interest 
deepened, The scherzo was encored with the strongest marks of enthus- 
iasm. Miss Dolby’s “Resta O Cara” is worthy of its immortal composer, 
—a noble and classical reading of a noble and classical aspiration— 
remarkable equally for comsummate vocal facility and refined expression; 
it was received with high favour. Of the wonderful concerto of Bach 
our opinion was given in the notice of Moscheles’ farewell concert. It 
was as effective and spontaneous as ever in the hands of its admirable 
expositor and his co-operators, wind and stringed. M. Moscheles merits 
the consideration of all lovers of masic for having rescued this remarka- 
ble composition from its burying place of oblivion. The finale met with 
the boisterous encore which is its usual accompaniment. Henry Smart’s 
exquisite duet was gracefully rendered by the Misses Williams. 
Though long and elaborate, it was listened to with unabated pleasure, and 
rewarded by loud demonstrations of approval. Madame Pleyel’s solo, 
the well-known Il Pirata, created an absolute uproar ; the fair pianist 
executed it to admiration, and, at the conclusion, the entire audience 
rose up and cheered her. An encore was inevitable, and Madame Pleyel 
was forced to return to the orchestra ; instead of repeating the Pirata, 
she substituted the Tarantel/a which called forth all that finesse of senti- 
ment and extraordinary mechanical perfection for which she is renowned ; 
the applause at the end was tumultuous—an appropriate tribute to the 
great artist who thus triumphantly bade farewell to that public which 
has received her with such unahimous favour. The two vocal pieces an- 
nounced in the bills to follow the performance of Mad. Pleyel were omitted. 
The audience, feeling that the proper climax of the concert had arrived, 
would remain for nothing else, Altogether this concert may be regarded 
as a triumph of classical music over the flimsy taste which has heen 
unjustly ascribed to our audiences. That between 1100 and 1200 
persons should listen attentively, and applaud enthusiastically, one of the 
profoundest works of Beethoven, is a great fact in the history of our 
musical progress. Something, however—nay, much—must be ascribed 
to the inimitable talent of the executants, and not a little to the whole- 
some and gradually increasing influence of the example set by the 
* Beethoven Quartet Society.” 
We shall continue the reprint of these complimentary testi- 
monies to our humble exertions in the cause of art. next 
week, 





The Art of Vocaltsing. 


To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


My Dear Sir,—Mr. Furtado has presented me with the 
following article on the human voice, which appears to me to 
comprise much valuable information. It is most desirable to 
know the different textures of the male and female voices ; 
without this knowledge many good voices must necessarily be 
destroyed, and it is my opinion, that in this country many of 
our excellent singers are ruined by misusing their voices, and 
by masters mistaking the real quality of this delicate organ— 
the voice. Jn Italy, this subject is much attended to, and 
their admirable method of singing shows how much better 
they understand to form the voice than any other country. 
I am sure Mr. Furtado’s observations are true and interesting, 
and therefore I trust you will insert them in your excellent 
periodical.—I am, my dear sir, yours sincerely, 

Frencu Fiowers, 








“My sole aim being to cause a spirit of enquiry upon a much neglected 
art, I make no further apology for addressing the public. Previously to 
studying the vocal art, my attention was drawn to the superiority of the 
Italian vocal school over every other. This fact startled me; every 
capitalof the civilised world possesses an Italian operatic company. Again, 
the vast number of artists necessarily required and periodically produced 
to satisfy this luxury led me to enquire how it is that the musical aca- 
demies of the rest of Europe produce so few vocal artists, whose fame 
extends even beyond the narrow circle of their friends or native admirers. 
But how much more successful and superior are the orchestras of Ger- 
many, England, and France over the Italians, where the orchestras are 
proverbially wretched! and it is very difficult to find, even in the prin- 
cipal cities, an instrumental quartet tolerably performed. As solo per- 
formers they are more successful (and this may be attributed materially 
to the great and cultivated taste for melody), though few in comparison 
to the immense quantity of vocal artists. Such reflections led me to 
study some years in Italy, and my knowledge of languages greatly facili- 
tated my studies. I now close my introductory remarks, and will com- 
mence the subject wherein will be found the reason of the apparently 
strange deficiency of vocalists, a subjéct which I beg my readers will 
consider must claim some attention, as I propose to embody conversations 
with some of the most eminent masters of Italy, joined to the results of 
close application, and since then, five years’ experience in the formation 
of voices abroad. I will mention the names of Mayer, of Bergamo, 
Micheron, the Master of Pasta, and Banderali, as teachers of eminence, 
and of Pasta, Pasini, Reina, &c , as practical artists, with whom (except 
one) I have been on intimate terms, many of whose instructions 
and observations I purpose embodying in the present article upon 
The F.rmation and Development of the Voice.—There is in connexion 
with music no art so much neglected and so little understood as the 
formation of the voice, upon which is based the whole of the vocal art. 
This art being practically understood in Italy, principally on account of 
the pronunciation of the Italian language, is one of the principal causes 
of the superiority of the Italian vocalists, but which can by strict atten- 
tion to our own language be also acquired. It is an art separate and 
distinct Jrom that of the Professor of Music, for many of the best Italian 
vocalists are no musicians at all, yet by several years’ continued study 
in placing the voice (cavando/a voce),which art, united to afurther study of 
pronunciatign, has aided by a musical ear and dramatic genius, have placed 
them foremost in the rank of vocalists. Another proof: the greatest 
vocal masters of Italy are not the composers, Rossini Donizetti, &c., but 
men who often barely know sufficient music to understand the vocal part 
of an opera, and who can play no instrument, or at most are able to play 
an occasional accompaniment upon the piano; yet these Professors pro- 
duce great and excellent pupils. 1 do not cite this to deny the potent 
aid a knowledge of harmony and the piano give to a student, but to 
prove that the art of forming the voice is the true and only basis for a 
vocalist. I give the literal words of a tenor of some renown, and for 
whom Donizetti wrote several operas—Reina—the last advice he gave 
upon his art, a few weeks before his death at Milan. ‘I know but little 
of music, and mark me, young man, I have been first tenor of some of 
the best theatres of the world, and with success! If you want to sing, 
it is not by studying Harmony and the piano—power and flexibility in 
your voice is your chiefaim. Learn by Solfeggio the music you require, 
not by your fingers—’tis in the throut your business lies. First study to 


place the voice, then this, —<——___—>> (placing the fingers of each hand 





together in that form,) then declamation, and if you've music in your 
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soul you are an artist.” This may seem highly coloured, but there is 
truth in these remarks, and they embody nine-tenths of the requisite 
study to form a vocalist. A great error that grievously prevails is the 
mistaking the quality or rather tepatura of the voice. Female voices 
which extend to the extreme 8, c, (si, do,) are supposed by many imme- 
diately to be sopranos. A man who squeaks or shouts a si bimmolile, 
(B flat) is forthwith tortured into a tenor. Tire results of this want of 
school are, that (with the exception of bass voices, which, when strong, 
cannot be mistaken for any other) neither England, France nor Germany 
produce pupils of beyond mediocre pretensions. It is true that excep- 
tions may arise; but in almost all cases these exceptions owe their 
superiority to the lessons of an Italian master. 

Before proceeding to show the defects of improper schooling, I will 
here remark that there are only three separate productions of tone in the 
human voice, whether male or female ; and ali persons possess these in a 
greater or less degree. The lowest part of the voice (the vibration of 
which is distinctly felt by placing the hand upon the chest) is termed 
la voce di petto, or chest voice. As the scale ascends, suddenly the 
vibration of the chest ceases, and is felt more forcibly in the throat. 
From this cause it is named /a voce di gola, or throat voice. Again, at 
a certain point, the voice changes to falsetto, or head voice, so named 
from the sensation produced upon the singer, by the vibration seeming 
to ascend to the head. These observations are entirely practical, and 
may be easily proved. I do not enter, as many haye done, into an 
elaborate, anatomical dissection of the throat, larynx, &c,, which serves 
only to embarrass the student, but simply give the names and productions 
of the three registers contained in every voice, although not cultivated 
by all, as they are explained by the great Italian masters, and the results 
are too well known to require further authorities. To resume my sub- 
ject of the lamentable general effects from want of a school for formation 
of voice. Soprano voices are of two kinds—soprano sfogato, high soprano, 
and soprano di forza, of force. The soprano sfugato is universally 
found liable to sing sharp, thin in tone, and very defective in the articu- 
lation of words, consequently devoid of dramatic effect. Such persons 
aim, as a counterbalance to these defects, at a violent display of ronlade 


and interminable cadences, Sopranos of force, from the do 


to the octave above, (C in alto), are indistinct and with little vibration 
in the lower octave, and devoid throughout of flexibility. The mezzo 
soprano, which has generally an extensive compass and ought to be the 
most effective of fema'e voices, is but too often tortured into singing 
soprano music on account of the facility it possesses of reaching the 


sol la si la voce di petto] . 
extreme { rere chest voles bis found 


xe 
is without vibration, and to the octave above (C in alto) each note is 
produced when the lady is robust by force, and if weak she is continually 
complaining that the glands of the throat are swollen, or that she has 
ost two or three of her soprano notes!! The contralto has been 
strangely neglected even in Italy of late years, so much so that only few 
persons of the present day can cite artists who have been of the highest 
order. This voice will require a more lengthy explanation than others 
more generally known. ‘The contralto parts are usually sung mezzo 
sopranos, and it is common to engage an artist to combine the two; 
but the real contralto (which is not rare if properly cultivated) possesses 
a richness of quality, a force of tone, and a dramatic intensity, render- 
ing it e matter of surprise that the operatic writers of the present day 
totally neglect it. The contralto, par excellence, is the voice of tragedy, 
capable of portraying fierce ambition, the mournfulness of a broken 
heart, or the wildness of despair. From the ruggedness, in an uncul- 
tivated state of the chest voice, the immense difference in the quality of 
the falsetto (being sweet and fluty) and the crying tone, or in other 
cases want of vibration in the voce di gola, these seemingly insuperable 
difficulties have frightened the students and puzzled the masters. Many 
finding the falsetto the sw.etest part of the voice, abandon the rest and 
sing soprano songs almost without words ;—others boldly rush to the 
mezzo soprano, and as they spring from the dramatic tone of the chest 
to the infantile warble of the falsetto, it produces a disagreeable, if not 
a ludicrous effect. Contraltos complain that there are no operas, no 
songs, few duets, and those with sopranos ; they exclaim, we are obliged 
to sing mezzo soprano songs or tenor; it is true that the character, 
timbre, and the feeling of the voice are different from the intention 
of the author, but we can manage it—and some pride themselves 
upon this peculiar advantage. So the poor contralto voice is abandoned 


} and consequently 





harsh and uneven, from the si bimmolle—B flat 


fa diesis = then the throat voice from sol 











to neglect, and they manage to sing anything they can. This voice 
should extend with an almost imperceptible variation of tone from 


the mi a to re 


It will be observed that masculine voices have generally, (although an 
octave below,) the same faults as their relative female voices, so that I 
shall occupy less space in the definition of them. This similarity will be 
observed in the following voices bracketted together :— 

Soprano og {Mezzo Soprano, 

Tenore Sfogato, {Baritone, only this voice does not study the falsetto. 

Contralto, 

Basso, 





(male voices.) 


f all these voices have nearly the same Compass. 


Il tenore di te Tenore di Garzia, 
light tenor, Tenor of force. 
The light tenor.—These voices are heard thin and squeaking in tone, or if 


Tenor voicesare of two kinds: 


o- 
smooth, feminine in quality. The octave from do (7 to ot — 








has no vibration, and the upper octave is incapable of distinct enunciation 
falling into the same errors as the Soprano Sfogato, except that occa- 
sionally they delight in the whining lacrymose style so common in 
France, and abominable in a man. The tenor of force is more manly, 


and often extends from sol— a to si bimmolle —$@—these 
ont FE = 


voices should be vigorous throughout, and very masculine, but too 
often, from want of school, they beeome vulgar and rude—it is difficult 
now to find one of these voices properly cultivated, many of the readers 
remember Donzelli and Braham in their best days—but when shall we hear 
such voices, or rather such masters in the art of producing them again ? 
I intended avoiding all personalities good or bad of Vocalists, but having 
mentioned these, I will at the end of my present subject add one name 
of each voice as a specimen worthy of the imitation and study of 
vocalists. 

The baritone, as the mezzo soprano, is most liable to error, froin its 
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facility, often of producing the —— 








= re, mi, fa. How many apo- 


logies for tenors are ruined baritones? The extent of this voice should 


e 
be from sol —- a S 
oe 


cht. 
The Bass voice is difficult to mistake, yet many will persist in singing 
Baritone, or occasionally in hopes of doing something wonderful— 
grumbling double bass especially in Russia or Germany. The ‘ voice 


should extend rich, strong and firm, from fa a to fa ere ne |= 





Specimens known in this country most worthy of imitation for the 
production of the voice :—Soprano Sfogato, Persiani ; Soprano di forza, 
Grisi; Mezzo Soprano, unitiug the greatest effects capable in the female 
voice, Malibran ; Tenore Sfogato, Rubini; Tenore di forza, Donzelli; 
Baritone, Tamburini; Basso, Lablache. 


(To be continued.) 





Soon Sebastian Bach. 


Tue name of Bach, always fondly cherished by musicians, 
has recently been often brought before the public. But Bach 
is more celebrated than known. The events of his life are 
unfamiliar even to most of those acquainted with his works. 
We trust that a short biographical sketch will be very accept- 
able to our readers. The following graphic passages are taken 
from a memoir by Henri Blaze, published ten years ago. 
From this memoir we have selected the points of general 
interest, leaving out technical details, and some of the super- 
abundant enthusiasm. This we believe to be the most agree- 
able manner of treating the subject, Had we interrupted the 
thread of the narrative by any remarks of our own, we should 
have followed, indeed, the ordinary course of reviewers, but at 
the sacrifice of the continuous flow of the story. It is a story 
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pregnant with lessons. In the Bach family musical instinct 
was hereditary. Through six generations it would be difficult 
to find two members of it who did not make music the business 
of their lives. A baker of Hungary was the patriarch of this 
fertile tribe—the luxuriant stem whence sprung so many 
wonderful shoots, At the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, disturbed by the religious wars, Veit Bach abandoned 
Presburg, carrying with him all he could save out of his small 
fortune, and reached Thuringia, hoping to find there an asylum 
and protection. He settled at Wechmar, a small village at no 
great distance from Gotha, where he resumed, at the same 
time, his profession and his long-neglected musical studies. 
Every day he took his lute into his mill, and accompanied on 
it the sacred melodies which he sang, in the midst of the noise 
of the millstones and wheels. Veit Bach sowed in the souls 
of his two sons the seeds of harmony, which they transmitted 
to their children in such a degree, that there soon resulted 
thence a musical family, in possession of the most important 
posts in almost all the provinces of Thuringia. Certainly the 
Bachs were not all men of genius; yet, in each generation, 
two may at least be found who distinguished themselves. At 
the commencement.of the seventeenth century, three young 
men, grandsons of the old Bach, early showed such remark- 
able talent, that the reigning Count of Schwarzbourg-Arnstadt 
thought them worthy of being sent to Italy, to finish their 
studies there, at his expense. It is impossible to say how far 
they answered the expectations of their noble protector, for 
none of their works have reached us. The case would have 
been the same with the fourth generation, and some admirable 
compositions would be now quite unknown, if John Sebastian 
had not taken care to preserve them. The simple and labo- 
rious existence of these first artists is worthy of contemplation. 
The land of Albert Durer and Holbein gave to the world the 
Bach family and Beethoven. In truth, it is there especially, 
that are to be found men who pass their lives before a bit of 
canvass or a harpsichord—pure and gentle souls who, in their 
native speculations, seek to realise their ideal by a saint’s head, 
or a religious melody—artists devoted to labour, who, in their 
moments of leisure, leave the studio to join their families, and 
careful not to dissipate their existence in foreign countries, 
seeking there discussions and new theories, persuaded as they 
are that one thing alone can interpose itself between the work 
and the artist—faith ; and this faith, where should they find 
it on earth if not in the depths of their own souls? The 
members of the Bach family always preserved a tender attach- 
ment for one another; as they could not alli dwell together, 
and yet wished to maintain their frank and loyal friendship‘ 
they instituted the custom of meeting once a year in an 
appointed spot. When later, the family had grown more 
numerous, and was dispersed out of Thuringia into Upper 
Saxony, France, and Italy, this annual meeting subsisted 
nevertheless. The place of rendezvous was generally Erfurt, 
Kisenach, or Arnstadt. According to the habit of that period 
of sanctifying all things by religious practices, directly after 
the first embraces, they sang a chorus. It was at first a grand 
and majestic chant, a thanksgiving to God, who permitted 
them to find one another happy and in good health ; the music 
then became sad and slow, and all knelt down to pray for 
their deceased relatives; then all arose, and the chorus ended 
by a hymn, in whlch the fathers called down all the blessings 
of Heaven on the heads of their children. No stranger was 
admitted to gaze on this first effusion of love, and the people 
of the inn, who, attracted by the noise, came to listen at the 
door, could not hear without emotion the harmonious concert 
of so many voices of the same family—for, in the same way 
that the Bachs resembled one another in vigour of body and in 








features, so their voices, without being perfectly similar, had 
amongst them resemblances which were strtking, especially 
when hearing the weak and shrill voice of the child rising up 
with that of its father, which sustained it in harmony, as the 
sparrow sustains in the air its little ones whose feathers are 
beginning to grow. After this pious beginning, they sat down 
to table and supped joyously. At the end of the repast music 
re-commenced ; only hymns gave way to national songs, for 
these men first remembered they were Christians, then Germans 
—after God, their native land. These choruses set the whole 
town in commotion ; the passers-by collected in groups round 
the house. The officious innkeeper introduced, with an air 
of protection, those who spent their incomes most assiduous! 

in his house, and left the others waiting in vain at the door. 
It has been said, that the Bachs had improvised at these 
meetings several airs which have since become popular. 
We think that they merely varied them, as the primitive ideas 
of these melodies are to be found in a collection printed at 
Vienna in 1542. Yet these worthy and joyful Thoringians 
would be now in obscurity, if there had not sprung from 
among them a man whose glory was such that a ray of 
it has fallen upon their tombs, and this man was John 
Sebastian—the pride of his family, the organist of his 
native land, and the best-beloved child of music. John 
Sebastian Bach was born at Eisenach, on the 21st of 
March, 1685. His father, John Ambrose Bach, the court 
music-master, had a twin-brother called Chrysostom, who 
exercised the same profession at Arnstadt; and they re- 
sembled one another so strikingly that their wives could 
only distinguish them by their clothes. They had the 
same voice, the same gestures, and loved each other extremely 
for their sensations were as similar as the lines of their faces. 
This resemblance was as equally surprising in their moral 
constitutions. In their beliefs, their thoughts, their style, 
every where the same similarity existed ; they were two vases 
made of the same metal. If one was ill, the other was likewise 
laid up; they died almost at the same time, and wefe the 
subjects of curious observations to the learned men who saw 
them. [John Sebastian was hardly ten years old when his 
father died ; he also lost his mother a short time before. The 
poor child wept bitterly at being left an orphan so young ; ‘he 
quitted Eisenach, and took refuge with his elder brother, John 
Christopher, organist at Ordruff. It was from him he learned 
to place his fingrrs on the harpsichord, and from this moment 
his musical aptitude developed itself. The most celebrated 
harpsichord composers were then, Fischer, Johann Casp, Kerl, 
Pachelbel, Buxtehude, Bruhus, and Bohm. Sebastian had 
noticed that his brother possessed a book which contained 
various pieces by these masters. He entreated his brother to 
give him the book. Christopher refused, fearing, no doubt, 
what happened later, that the scholar would surpass the 
master. But the desire for possession increasing daily, and 
Sebastian despairing of ever obtaining this valuable treasure, 
he determined to seize it. One day his brother was gone 
out to fulfil the duties of his profession, he entered his study, 
and soon saw the book through the grating of the bookcase ; 
he put his hand to the lock, but the key was missing, for 
John Christopher, an honest and worthy chapel-master, knew 
the value of his manuscripts, and was careful not to leave thém 
to be pillaged by his pupils. Poor Sebastian gave a last look 
at the book. What grief to see so much harmony buried in 
the dust of the closet, so many notes remaining silent, like 
beautiful birds in a cage! And the more he fixed his'eyes ‘on 
that book the hallucination increased ; a whole concert sounded 
in his ears. But the hour advanced, John Christopher would 
soon return, When Romeo, admonished by the lark, left the 
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chamber of his beloved, he gave her a look less sad and tearful 
than did Sebastian when, for the last time, he contemplated 
the divine manuscript. He had already left the study, and 
was departing with slow steps, deploring the want of success 
of his enterprise ; suddenly a ray of light struck him; he 
turned back, placed himself again before the closet, and 
endeavoured to pass his hands through the grating. Fortu- 
nately the wires were tolerably wide apart, and his arms rather 
small. He seized the book, rolled it up, and drew it out. 
Two days afterwards Sebastian was already much embarrassed 
with his treasure, for he could only use it in secret; Chris- 
topher was always there, and never left him a moment from 
morning till night. At night there was the same watchfulness. 
At nine o’clock the young scholar went to bed; his master 
came to visit him, to be assured that every thing was in its 
place, and departed, taking care to carry away the lamp. 
Nevertheless, John Sebastian soon found means to work at 
night; he always had the precious volume under his pillow, 
and, when a fine summer night came, he got up, opened his 
window, and began to sing to the quiet freshness of the air, 
by the gentle and glimmering light of the stars. This lasted 
six months ; the poor child did not sleep ; so many fine nights, 
so many laborious vigils. When, during the hours of study, 
his little eyes threatened to close, he wetted them to keep 
them open; and if by chance the pain grew more intense, 
he sought the cause, and ended by saying, “It is true I have 
sat up three nights; I shall sleep to-morrow, if it rains.” 
The next day it did not rain; the firmament glittered with 
stars, and the moon left the heavens to visit him in his room. 
But so much work exhausted this frail constitution, and 
the noble child was fading for want of. sleep. His eyes 
became weak, his cheeks hollow, and every one in the house 
thought him seized with some slow disease. Christopher was 
anxious at first, but not hearing him complain of any suffering, 
and seeing him neither sad nor melancholy, he soon began to 
understand that there was some passion at work underneath 
this, and that the paleness of the face was less that of 
an invalid than that of an alchemist occupied with the 
mysteries of his art. But he took six months to 
discover what a mother would have discovered in a week. 
One night, after Christopher’s visit, Sebastian opened his 
curtains, and seeing his reading lamp suspended in the heavens, 
arose and came to the window. He spread his mysterious 
book to the bars, and endeavoured to commence singing 
according to his usual habit. He had come to the last lesson, 
the longest and most difficult of them all, and these notes, 
which the day before spoke to him at the first glance, and 
grew sonorous like the magic statue in the sun’s rays, closed 
round in thick battalions as if to prevent the young artist 
from penetrating to the depth of the idea which they enveloped. 
Sebastian sat an hour, reading the notes one by one, following 
lines and pages with his finger, and always coming to the end 
of the piece without being able to seize its unity. It must be 
said that the piece was, from beginning to end, of such tre- 
mendous difficulty that there was not a chapel-master in all 
Germany who could have read it.at sight. The poor child 
was determined. At last, after two hours of labour and per- 
severance, the night became calmer; the stars shone with 
greater brilliancy, and the moon, inclining towards the horizon, 
inundated with light the hieroglyphic paper: Sebastian pro- 
fited by this moment, renewed his efforts, and found in the 
corner of a page three bars which he had not perceived before, 
and which at once explained to him a transition for which he 
had in vain endeavoured to account, Thenceforth the meaning 
of this piece was revealed to him ; he possessed it, mastered 
it; and for fear a cloud should, extinguish the lamp which 


lighted him, he repeated it aloud in order to learn it by heart. 
Such was his enthusiasm that he forgot his brother, the sleep- 
ing neighbours, and the dogs that would howl if he roused 
them, and burst forth with his clear and limpid falsetto, which 
ascended in shrill and metallic sounds. He was in the height 
of his enthusiasm, when he felt himself clutched with a bony 
hand. He turned round with terror, and perceived a white 
phantom who gazed gravely at him, picked up the book which 
had fallen to the ground, and disappeared without saying a 
word. John Sebastian only recovered his book, the treasure 
of his summer nights, after the death of his brother, John 
Christopher, organist at Ordruff. 





A Retrospective Glance, 


Our table is strewed with programmes of concerts gone by 
and unnoticed, though they should have been noticed as they 
occurred. What are we to do ?—how excuse ourselves to 
our readers?—and how make the amende honorable to the 
artists who gave the concerts? We know not. Some weeks 
ago, we made a convulsive effort to cram all the overdue con- 
certs into a single article, and began accordingly; but we 
stuck fast at the second concert, and could get no further. 
Something, however, must be done: here are the programmes 
before us—they incommode us extremely, covering the entire 
surface of the table, to the ejectment of all other matters, and 
must be swept away at any cost. The only method is to take 
the first that comes, tax our memory for as much as it retains 
of the particulars, and so go through the whole of them at 
random. The first, then, we catch hold of, is the programme 
of Mapame Dutrcxen, who gave her annual monster concert 
on Friday morning, June 5th, in the concert room of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. We can recal of this affair, that it was 
under the immediate patronage of the Queen, the Duchess of 
Kent, and the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. The precise 
effect of the immediate patronage of these illustrious person- 
ages, who did not attend the concert, is left to the imagination. 
It is, doubtless, something uncommonly out of the way, or 
artists would not make such a parade of it. But this is not 
all we can recal. We have a distinct and pleasurable recol- 
lection of Madame Dulcken’s- fine performance of Déhler’s 
fantasia on the Lucia, and of her still finer performance of a 
Rondo Brillant, by Mendelssohn, in which she was backed by 
the shadow of an orchestra, in guise of a double quartet and a 
contra-basso. We can also remember two duets, in which the 
talented pianist took part with her usual effect; one, for a 
couple of pianofortes, composed on themes from Halevy’s best 
opera, L’Eclair, by Vincent Wallace, expressly for the occa- 
sion—a clever and brilliant work, performed, moreover, in 
first-rate style, by Madame Dulcken and the composer; the 
other, for violin and piano, the popular Guillaume Tell, by 
Herz and De Beriot, in which the fair pianist was assisted by 
the splendid talent of ‘Camillo Sivori. We remember that all 
these pieces excited unqualified approval, and that Madame 
Dulcken came off, as usual, with flying honors. It is always 
a pleasure to listen to this intelligent and brilliant pianist ; and 
it would be still more a pleasure, but for the mania of injudi- 
cious friends, who cannot be satisfied with the talent really 
possessed by a great artist, without forcing preposterous and 
unnecessary comparisons, which engender ill feeling between 
those who are compared, and do no good to any one. The 
rest of this coneert, which involved a programme of thirty-two 
pieces, divided into two parts, must be dismissed with the 
names] of the artists employed, which we take pell-mell, as 








they appear on the face of the bills:—The Distin Family, 
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Miss Birch, Malle. Claire Hennelle, Lablache, Made. Castellan, 
Willy, Pischek, Parish Alvars, Marras, Madame Anna Thillon, 
Fornasari, Mdlle. Schloss, Mdlle. Rupplin, Arthur, F. Lablache, 
John Parry, Goffrie, Watts, Jay, R. Blagrove, Hill, Hausmann, 
Lucas, Howell, Kellermann, Hoelzel, Cioffi, Miss Rainforth, 
and Benedict, the conductor of the whole, The room was 
very crowded. 

On Wednesday, the 24th of June, S1cnor Jannerti, an 
Italian, and a man of letters, famous also as an improvisatore, 
gave a concert in the music room of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
which was well attended. Signor Jannetti recited, in an 
impressive manner, the fifth and twenty-third cantos of Dante’s 
Inferno, and Manzoni’s La Morte d’ Ermengarda. The artists 
who assisted the beneficiaire in the interpretation of a long and 
varied programme were,—Mdlles. Corbari and Luigia Corbari, 
Sanchioli, Sophie Dulcken (piano); Vera, and Brambilla, 
Made. F. Lablache, Miss Dolby, Signori Brizzi, Fornasari, 
Ciabatta, Corelli, Alfredi, Lablache, and F. Lablache(vocalists) ; 
Signori Sivori, Piatti, and Puzzi (violin, violoncello, and 
horn); Mdlle. Sophie Dulcken (piano); and MM. Benedict, 
Orsini, and Vera (conductors), The concert gave general 
satisfaction. 

Miss Lovisa Jounson’s concert, on Thursday morning, 
June 25th, at the Princess’s Concert Room, was tolerably well 
attended. The concert-giver is a guitarist, but only gave one 
specimen of her ability in a fantasia on Norma, by Don F. del 
Burto. Misses E. Riviere, H. E. Salmon, A. and M. Williams, 
Poole, Made. Hennelle, Messrs. Arthur, Bodda, Wrighton, 
and Hoelzel (vocalists); Messrs, Salaman (piano), Jarrett 
(horn), Goffrie (violin), Hausmann (violoncello), R. Blagrove 
(concertina), and J. Thomas (harp), assisted Miss L. Johnson 
in the interpretation of her programme. 

On Tuesday evening, the 16th of June, in Blagrove’s Rooms, 
Mr. Howarp Grover, an excellent musician, and a son of 
the inimitable comedian who bears his name, gave his first 
concert. The chief interest of the programme was concentrated 
in some specimens of a MS. opera, called Attila, the first grand 
dramatic effort of the composer—the one so long advertised for 
production at the Princess’s Theatre being a more recent work, 
and one of a lighter and less elaborate complexion. The spe- 
cimens we had the pleasure of listening to from Attila, which 
were ably performed by Mrs. A. Newton, Miss Sara Flower, 
Miss P. Horton, Mr. W. H. Seguin, and Mad. Knispel, lead 
us to very great anticipations of the merit of the whole work, 
which we trust to have an opportunity of hearing in its integ- 
rity. We decline entering into a criticism of fragments of 
a composition, the musician-like nature of which would insi- 
» nuate that one of its great charms must lie in its completeness, 
sbut we are at liberty to state that a vein of fluent and original 
melody, no less than a thoughtful and artist-like management 
of the accompaniments, distinguishes all the pieces from Attila, 
which the author inserted in his programme. There were other 
vocal compositions of Mr. Glover—among them his charming 
version of Shelley’s quaint “ Lament,” sung by Miss Cubitt, 
and two songs written to German words for the occasion— 
“« Rhein Warnung,” and “* Mit Liebehen am Bahe,” both novel 
and striking inspirations, which were entrusted to the care of 
Pischek. These, as well as the before-mentioned vocal 
essays of Mr. Glover, were rapturously welcomed by the 
audience, and the encores were numerous. The pro- 
gramme was varied by Prudent’s Pasquale, finely played by 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper on the pianoforte. Among the vocalists 
whom we have not already mentioned were Miss Rainforth, 
Hoelzel, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Barker, Mr. John Parry, and 
Madam Mortier de Fontaine, a vocalist from Brussels, with a 
very fine mezzo soprano organ, an excellent method, and a 





pure unaffected style—all of which desirable requisites she 
evinced to eminent advantage in an air from the opera of 
Mitrane, composed in 1686, by Francesco Rossi, and a brilliant 
cavatina from Rossini’s Semiramide. The conductors were 
Vincent Wallace, (whose charming romance, “It was a 
Knight,” from Maritana, was beautifully sung by Miss Rain- 
forth,) and Howard Glover, the talented concert-giver. 

The concert of Mr. Freperitcx Cuatrerton, the popular 
harp performer, took place on Monday morning June 8th, 
in the Princess’s Concert Rooms, under the patronage of 
the Duchess of Gloucester. The programme, which was long 
and varied, contained two MS. solos for the Gothic harp, 
cleverly written, and executed in the brilliant and effective 


style for which Mr. F. Chatterton is celebrated—a fantasia on | 
the violoncello, by Signor Casella, his own composition, an. 


artist who combines taste, feeling, and fine mechanism, with a 
charming tone which he turns to admirable purpose in can- 
tabile passages—a solo for the violin by the accomplished 
Sivori—another on the concertina by the clever Gialio Regondi, 
—another on the pianoforte by Mr. Kiallmark—and another 
on the flute by the great little Richardson—together with a 
variety of vocal pieces by Miss Dolby, Miss Birch, the Misses 
Pyne, Signor Brizzi, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, Mr. Hobbs, Mdlle. 
Bockholtz, Mdlles. Sabilla Novello, Cubitt, and M. B. 
Hawes, Mr. F. N. Crouch, Mr. Harrison, and last not least, 
Mr, John Parry—in addition to a fantasia on the Sax-horns, 
by the Distin Family. Mr. Kiallmark conducted with ability. 

The concert of Mdlle. Borcnarpt, a young pianist of 
considerable promise, came off on Friday morning, June 19th, 
in the Hanover-square Rooms. Mdlle. Borchardt, in the D 
minor Septuor of Hummel, and the Concert-stiick of Weber, 
evinced classical taste and brilliant mechanism; in Prudent’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor, she, perhaps, overtaxed her powers; 
still, even in this, there were indications of future excellence 
not to be overlooked by the critic. Fantasias on the harp 
and violin by the admirable performers, Godefroid and Sivori, 
were encored with enthusiasm. John Parry was similarly 
complimented in two of the co-inimitabilities of himself and 
Albert Smith—and Signor Marras, Mdlle. Vera, and Signor 
Ciabatta (whose bass voice is remarkably sonorous and pure) 
effectively rendered an effective selection of vocal music. The 
conductor was Benedict, the leader Goffrie, and the co-opera- 
tive instrumentalists were Messrs. Richardson (flute), Nichol- 
son (oboe), Jarrett (horn), Hill (tenor), Hausmann (violon- 
cello), and Casolani (double bass), who achieved the ac- 
cra to the Septuor and Concert-stiick in admirable 
style. 

The matinée musicale of Mr Linpsay Storer, one of our 
most admirable pianists and best musicians, took place on 
Monday, June 22, in the Harley Street Rooms, before a 
crowded and fashionable audience. Mr. Lindsay Sloper 
opened the concert, in conjunction with the eminent violoncel- 
list, Piatti, in Mendelssohn’s charming Variations Concertante, 
in D; a highly refined performance on both hands, and ex- 
ceedingly effective. Miss Dolby then sang Mozart's “ Al 
desio” in the most expressive manner; and was followed by 
Herr Hoelzel, in a pretty song, “ De Schmerz,” of his own 
composition. Mr. Lindsay Sloper came next with the Don 
Pasquale of Prudent, followed immediately by an elegant and 
musician-like Valse Brillante from his own pen; in the first 
he displayed a mechanism of great finish, added to an elegant 
and tasteful style—in the last he exhibited the graceful facility 
and neatness of execution demanded by the character of the 
morceau ; he was loudly applauded in both. After a cavatina 
of Bellini, by Mdlle. Vera— Mozart's “ Non piu di fori,” 
energetically sung by Mad. Mortier de Fontaine—a harp solo 
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by Mad. Pauline Jourdan—a duet of Donizetti's, by Mdlle 
Vera and Miss Dolby—a solo for the oboe, cleverly executed 
by M. Lavigne—two romances sung respectively by Mad. Mor- 
tier de Fontaine and Signor Alfredi—Linley’s ballad, “Thou 
art gone from my gaze,” which was exquisitely warbled 
by Miss Dolby—and another German song, *‘ Die Deutsche 
Barcarole,” composed and sung by Herr Hoelzel—Mr. Lind- 
say Sloper concluded the Concert by performing in masterly 
style Moscheles’ characteristic study, calied ‘‘ Affection,” and 
Stephen Heller’s Tarantella, works sparkling with genius 
from beginning to end, and both of which were received with the 
utmost favor. Mr. Moscheles conducted the Concert, a favor 
conferred upon Mr. Lindsay Sloper by his eminent instructor, 
as a mark of respect for his great and promising talents. In 
conclusion, we repeat that we have the highest possible 
opinion of Mr. Sloper, both as a pianist and a composer, and 
we shall be much disappointed if he do not eventually become 
one of England’s very foremost musicians. 





Provincial. 


Lxicester.—-A highly respectable and crowded audience assembled 
in the New Hall], on Monday evening, to hear one of Mr. H. Russell’s 
entertainments, given for the benefit of Mr. Wykes, a deserving singing 
Professor of this town, who has for the last three months been unable 
to follow his nsual avocations from a severe and expensive illness. The 
Songs most admired were ‘‘The Maniac,” ‘“‘The Ship on Fire,”’ and 
“The Gambler’s Wife,” which were delivered with great dramatic effect. 
Mr. H. Russell also related several piquant anecdotes which couvulsed 
the audience with laughter. Mr. Nicholson performed one of Richard- 
son’s difficult flute solos in a masterly style, and Mr. Smith was very 
successful in a piece for the Cornet a Piston. We are happy to hear 
the profits will be something handsome, owing to the exertions of our 
townsman Mr. Blackwell. 





PAlscellaneous. 


Her Masgsty’s THEatre.—The business at this splendid 
establishment continues prosperous, in despite of the attacks 
of its enemies, whose missiles are rendered impotent by 
the clever diplomacy of the manager. The multitude of 
concert engagements has precluded our regular attendance 
lately; but on Thursday we received much pleasure from 
the opera of Anna Bolena, one of Donizetti’s best, in which 
the glorious trio—Grisi, Mario, and Lablache—asserted 
their wonted supremacy. The grand trio in the last act 
was applauded with enthusiasm—Mario was encored in the 
introduction to “ Vivi tu’’—and Grisi’s last scene was a mag- 
nificent triumph of vocal and histrionic art. The much-abused 
Madlle. Corbari sang her air deliciously, and has greatly im- 
proved in her acting. The opera pleased universally, and 
the performers were called before the curtain at the conclusion. 
The superb dancing of Lucile Grahn and Cerito in the 
ballets of Aurora and Lalla Rookh, added variety to 
the evening's entertainment, and the whole was one of 
the best long Thursdays of the season—of which His 
Highness Ibrahaim Pacha seemed to be fully conscious, 
for he stayed till the end, and kept awake the whole 
time without smoking. The absurd attacks upon the lessee of 
the opera, for using the privilege of all managers in advertising 
his performances to the best of his ability, have been received 
with unanimous derision. If the Chronicle and Atheneum 
were to be advertised by the proprietors, as journals contain- 
ing fair criticism on musical affairs, some surprise might 
reasonably be expressed—although even then none would 





question their right so to make known their pretensions—but 
in the case of Her Majesty’s Theatre we can see nothing 
whatever to complain of—but on the other hand, much indus- 
try, perseverance, liberality, and bold speculation to admire. 
It is as well that such twaddle has no effect with the English 
public. 

HayMarkET THEATRE.—The charming Anna Thillon has 
been continuing her brilliant successes, three times a week, in 
the Domino Noir, singing like a nightingale, and acting like 
an angel. On Monday she appears in a one act operetta, 
the music of which is by Grisar; the translation of the libretto 
has been made by Mr. Bourcicault, whose ability in such 
matters has been often tried successfully. Madame Thillon 
only remains with us one fortnight longer—a warning for 
those who have not yet seen her, to go and be delighted. The 
performances of Miss Cushman, and Miss Susan Cushman, 
have alternated with those of Anna Thillon, and a new two 
act farce, ‘* Borough Politics,” has been produced with success. 

Juuiien’s Concerts D’Erz.—The benefits of the three 
eminent violinists, Sivori, Sainton, and Vieuxtemps, have 
taken place during the week. The celebrated violoncellist, 
Piatti, has been engaged, and has already performed with 
great success, At Sivori’s benefit he performed a duet for 
violin and violoncello, with that accomplished violinist, which 
excited the utmost applause. Sivori himself played the first 
movement from his concerto in F, and the Clochette of 
Paganini, in magnificent style. Sainton, at his benefit, was 
received in both his pieces with cheers and acclamations— 
and Vieuxtemps at his, played with even more than his ac- 
customed grandeur of style and finish of execution, eliciting 
the most unbounded marks of approval. A selection from 
the works of Beethoven was played last night, among which 
was the C minor symphony entire, admirably conducted by 
Jullien. Next week is the last of the concerts, and on the 
following Monday evening, the 20th inst., M. Jullien has 
announced his Grand Bal Masqué, which promises to outvie 
in splendour all his previous essays in that line. 

Pisonex AnD HoetzeL.—These basst have taken the wing, 
and are now in Germany counting their guineas, of which the 
former has many more than the latter. Pischek sang at ninety 
musical entertainments during the season, for each of which 
he was paid fifteen guineas. 

TueEorHite Gautuisr, the celebrated feuilletoniste of the 
French journal, La Presse, has been some time in London. 

Tue Brussers Company.—His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians and the authorities of the town cf Brussels, have 
given permission to this Operatic Company to visit London. 
It is the one which last year produced so great a sensation, 
with, however, the addition of M. Massol, who is supposed 
to be the best baritone of the day. The chorus and orchestra, 
under the direction of M. Hansenns, has been considerably 
augmented. The government has rendered them every 
facility with respect to the Custom House arrangements. 
They have selected the ‘“‘ Huguenots” for their first representa- 
tion, on the 15th instant, at Drury Lane. The excellent 
orchestra, under the able direction of M. Hanssens, and the 
chorus which was one of the staple attractions last year, 
have been augmented in numbers. There will be eighteen or 
twenty representations. The principal artists are,—Made. 
Laborde, Mdlle. Julien, Mdlle. Charton, Mdlle. Guichard, 
M. Laborde, M. Couderc, M. Massol, M. Boule, M. Barielle, 
M. Soyer, M. Millet, and M. Cannis. The repertoire will 
consist of the following grand operas:—Les Huguencts, 
Guillaume Tell, La Favorite, Robert le Diable, Le Philtre, 
La Muette, La Juive. And the following Operas Comiques :— 





Les Mousquetaires de la Reine, Le Domino Noir, L'Am- 
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basssadrice, Zanetta, La Dame Blanche, La Part du Diable, 
Richard Caur de Lion, Les Diamans de la Couronne, Le 
Panier Fleuri, La double echelle, Le Postillon de Longjumeau, 
§c., §c. We add with pleasure that the English public is 
indebted in a great degree to the talent and perseverance of 
M. Jules de Glimes, for this addition to their amusements ; 
his high connections, and the regard in which he is held among 
his compatriots, having enabled him to bring his negociation 
to a profitable end. 

Mr. Witson closed his fifth season on Monday, in the 
Music Hall, Store-street, in the presence of a very numerous 
audience. Several of his songs were encored ; and his recita- 
tion of Burns’ “ Zam O'Shanter,” was loudly applauded. 
Mr. Land played a fantasia on the pianoforte, in which he 
introduced several Scottish airs in a clever and ingenivus 
manner, and he was greeted with universal applause. The 
continued popularity of these admirable performances, says 
almost as much for the taste of the English public, as for the 
inimitable talent of Mr. Wilson. 

Cartotra Grist.—This unrivalled dancer will return to 
London August 4th, to perform at the benefit of her relative, 
Ernesta Grisi, at the St. James’s Theatre. We can hardly 
doubt that this single opportunity of seeing and admiring so 
gifted and fascinating an artist will fill the house to the roof. 
We would not miss the occasion for one hundred bouis d’or, 
such ardent lovers are we of beauty, talent, and affability 
combined ; and these three qualities are possessed by the 
inimitable, the charming Cartorrta, in absolute perfection. 

Tactrion1 is in London, and will make her appearance 
in the course of a few days at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mario.—There is no truth whatever in the reported mar- 
riage of this popular tenor with a lady of rank. 

Musicat Wortp Concert.—The pianofortes on which 
Madame Pleyel and Mr. Moscheles performed at this concert, 
were two magnificent instruments from the manufactory of 
the Messrs. Broadwood. 

BrrmincuaM Festivat.—In an extract which we inserted 
in our last number, from a daily paper, the date of the Bir- 
mingham Festival was incorrect ; it should have been August 
the 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th. The Hereford festival will 
be held on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of September. Two 
parties have been arranged, for a tour through the provinces, 
when the Opera closes; the first to consist of Grisi, Mario, 
John Parry, and others, the latter will pay Ireland and Scot- 
land a visit. Mr. Wilson intends to give his Scottish enter- 
tainment, at all the principal towns in North and South Wales, 
during the autumn. 

Grutry’s OrEra of Zemire et Azor has been revived at 
the Opera Comique in Paris, for the debtt of two new singers, 
M. Jourdan, and Mdlle. Lemercier. 

Maptie. Jourpan.—‘ The celebrated harpist, Madlle. 
Pauline Jourdan,” says La France Musicale, “ constitutes 
at this moment the delight of the concerts and the salons of 
London. She is at every féte, at every musical meeting, 
which proves that the English know how to judge of and 
appreciate true-talent.” Credat Judceus Apella! Will it be 
believed that Madlle. Jourdan was never even heard of by 
the English, who know so well how to judge and appreciate ? 
And is it thus that Za France Musicale supplies its readers 
with musical intelligence ? 

Mr. Crement Wuite.—This excellent vocalist, and agree- 
able ballad-writer, has been performing at the Surrey The- 
atre with great success. His Lorenzo, in Fra Diavolo, and 
his Lubin, in The Quaker, have been much admired. His 


Moute. Jupins.—The brilliant concert of this charming 
and intelligent pianist will be noticed at length in the con- 
tinuation of our “* Retrospective Glance” next week. 

Saurac.—We read in the France, ‘ Several journals have 
stated that the Countess de Rossi, (Mdlle Sautag,) had decided, 
from reverse of circumstances, to again appear on.the stage. 
We now learn that Madame de Rossi continues to live in 
Berlin, where her husband is accredited as ambassador, and 
where she is an object of regard and consideration to the 
most august personages. The fortune of M. de Rossi has 
suffered no reverse, and Madame de Rossi has never thought 
of seeking in her talent as a singer the resources which might 
have been wanting to her elevated position. It would seem 
that this rumour had its origin in malevoleut motives,— 
Morning Herald. 





C. H.—The “ Vocal Illustrations of Shelley,’ by Mr. J. W. Davison, are 
published by Wessel and Co., Bureau Central dés Arts, 216, Regent 
Street. 
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CONCERT ROOMS, 
71, MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


MR. H. C. LUNN 
Will deliver a LECTURE on Mr. ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE’S SEQUENTIAL 
SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATION at the above Rooms, on THURSDAY 
EvENINnG, the 16th Inst., at Half-past Eight o’clock. 
Professors of Music will be admitted by presenting their private cards, or 
leaving their names, at the door. 





ORGANIST SITUATION WANTED. 


THE Advertiser having had considerable experience asa Parochial Organist, and 
who can obtain the highest testimonials as to professional ability and character, 
wishes tor an appointment to a Church where there is a pre organ. The South 
or West of England preferred. A liberal premium will be given for a@ successful 
introduction. Letters may be confidentially addressed to ORGANO, at the 
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Just Published, 
BY CALKIN & BUDD, 118, PALL MALL. 


PRIZE MADRIGAL. 


“ WHEN CLORIS WEEPS;” Madrigal for four voices; composed and dedicated 
tothe President and Members of the Western Madrigal Society, by JAMES CaLKIN. 
Price 2s. Single Parts may be had at 3d. per Page. 

*,* This Madrigal gained the Prize recently given by the Western Madrigal 
Society. . 


TO PROFESSORS OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


A GENTLEMAN, who has a large provincial —— some distance from 
London, finding his engagements more numerous than he can undertake, wishes 
to dispose of his entire connection in a Town, the income from which has hitherto 
averaged fully £180 perannum. Any qualified professional Gentleman, who could 
devote his sole attention to this practice, might realise a much larger income, as 
the Advertiser has only been able to devote a portion of his time to this connection 
on account of his other engagements. Thoroughly satisfactory particulars and 
references can be given, and would be required. Apply personally, or by letter, 
to A. T., at Mr. R. Scorr’s, surgeon, No. 3, Mornington Road, nt’s Park. 
Personal applications to be made between 11 and 1 A,M., on Tuesday the 14th, and 








ngs between the acts have also met with great approval. 
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On the 1st of August will be Published, 12mo, cloth, 
gilt lettered, price 5s., 


MUSINGS OF A MUSICIAN: 


A Series of Popular Sketches, illustrative of Musical Matters and Musical People. 
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London:—SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court, and all Book 
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Aspvll, “The Coldstream ” Quadrilles, . ° . aes ET 
Cianchettini, “Les Delices de Madrid,””3 Rondos on Spanish Airs, each3 0 
Chwatal, “Marie,” Variations ov Air by Donizetti, P <a 
Doppler, Roudo on Schubert's “On ev ry tree that blossoms,” or Of 
Helier, (Steph.) Oeuvres choisies, Nos. 9, 10, 11, . each 28., 28. 6d.,and4 0 
Jewson, “ Gage d’ amitié,”” Romance, . 2 - Op. 17, 3 & 
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“ Souvenirs de Varsovie,’? Mazurkas. : a 2 S 

Schulhoff, (J.) No. 16, “ Polonia,” Mazurka, No.3, _ . - Op.9, 2 6 
No. 17, Ditto ditto No. 4, P - Op.o 2 0 

pat to my 38, Caption Sur - airs occuecdienas | Op 10, 5 0 

No. 19, Noc‘urne ou Romance, ° -QOp.11, 3 0 

. No. 20, “Le Tournoi,”’ Grande Etude, . , Op. 12, 2 6 

ee No. 21, 22, 23, Douze Etudes , Op. 13, each 4 0 
_— No 24, 4me. Impromptu, ‘* Berceuse,” . - Op. 14, 1 6 
————— No, 25, 5me, Impromptu, “ Babillard,”, . Op. 14, 2 6 
No, 26, “ Agitato,’’ in C minor, ° . Op, 15, 4 0 








SERIES OF WESSEL & Co.’S CERMAN SONGS. 


Henselt, No. 322, ‘‘ Bear me, ye swift rolling waters,” . 2 
Krebs, No. 3:6, ‘‘ Loving, I think of thee,” ° 2 
Kucken, No. 315, ‘‘O, were I but a moonbeam gay,’ one 
~~ No. 327, ‘‘ My harp now lies broken,” —. . : oe 
Oberthur, No. 300, “To distant lands I long to go.” . 2 
No. 301, ‘The moon is gleaming.” ° ° 2 

No. 303, ‘ See the mariner returning,” (to Pischek) 2 
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VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Vieuxtemps, Seven Romances sans Paroles, - each 2s.to3 6 
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Proch, No. 48, “ Ask me no more,” Voice, Piano, and Violoncello, . 4 0 
——— No, 48, Ditto Voice, Piano, and Violin, « S19 
No, 48, Ditto Voice, Piano, and Horn,  €¢ 
HARP SOLO. 

Oberthur, Three Songs, without words, . ‘ e eachl 6 
————- Barcarolle, ‘‘ Addio mia vita,” to Made, d’Eichthal, - #6 
LES MOUSQUETAIRES DE LA REINE. 
Coaote, Quadrilles for Piano, ‘ Rr ° . o- £6 
Leduc, Ditto, Piano, 3s., with Accompaniments, . F 40 
Musard, First set of Quadrilles, ditto ditto, - - 40 
———— Second set of ditto, entitled, “OL1ver and RoLtanp,” 40 
Halevy, the Overture for Piano Solo, ‘ e ‘i — 
Ditto Duet, ° ‘ e o &@ 





Numerous arrangements for the Piano, by Hunten, Rosellen, Kalkbrenner, 
Sowinski, Benedict, W. H Holm:s, Kuhé, &c. (also for Military Bands) as well as 
English Versions uf the Vocal Pieces, from the Opera, are preparing for publica- 
tion, The CoryricuT has been duly assigned by the Authors to 
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MESSRS. COCKS’ 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


LABITZKY’S NEWEST WALTZES 
AND POLKAS. 


The Liverpool, Syrenen, Essex, Perlen, Burlington, Themes Festklange, Carls- 
ba", Orientalen, Bedford, Natalien, Montrose, Vereingungs, Douro, Charlotten, 
and Bronislaus Waltzes, piano solo, each 3s, ; duets, each 4s ; Narcissen, Cruss au 
Berlin, Heiterer Sinn, Prague and Vienna Railroad, Almacks, Adelaiden, Norfolk, 
Grussan Prag and Kinder Frenden Polkas, each 2s , 38., and 48s.—London : Pub- 
lished only by K. COCKS and Co., Music-sellers to the Queen. N.B.—Labitzky 
has just taken his departure for Germany, and the above are his latest compositions, 





FLUTE AND PIANO MUSIC. 


FORDE’S ANIMA dell’? OPFRA, 25 sets, (or 75 books,) each 3s.; Dressler’s 
12 Italian Fantasias, 12 books, each 3s ; Forde’s Beauties of the German School, 
six books, each 3s-; ditto Dramatic Themes, six books, each 3s. ; ditto Gems of 
Melody, six numbers, each 1s.; ditto 10 Scotch Melodies, each 1s. ; and his 10 
Select Melodies, each 1s. 


NEW muUSIC FOR TWO FLUTES AND 
PIANO. 

LITHANDER and HILL’S 168 Favourite MELODIES, seven. books, each 
10s, 6d. and 12s. Forde’s 48 Trios, each 2s. and 4s.; ditto12 Chamber Concerts, 
each 4s.; ditto 12 Italian Cavatinas, each 2s.; ozart’s Six Grand Symphonies, 
each bo 6d. 1 Rossini’s Overtures, three sets, each containing three Overtures, 
10s. 6d. each set. 








FLUTE SOLos. 


Nicholson’s Beauties, complete in 4 vols., £3 13s. 6d., formerly sold for 
£6 6s.; Forde’s Encyclopedia, 1,050 Solos, Songs, &c., in 2 vols., each 12s.; 
Clinton’s New Essay for the Boehm Flute, for those who have learned the old 
flute, 10s. 6d.; Drouet’s Method, 15s.; Dressler’s ditto, 9s.; Berbiguier’s ditto, 
12s, ; Furde’s School, 5s. ; and Cocks’ Tutor, 2s. 





SEPTET music. 


Forde’s 12 Overtures, each 6s.: ditto, Beethoven’s Symphonies and Overtures, 
each 6s. and upwards ; Mozart’s Six Symphonies, by Cimador, twosets, each 2s.; 
Mozart’s Uvertures, by Masi, two sets, each set containing three Overtures, 
10s, 6d.; Rossini’s Nine Overtures, by H. Hill, each 6s.; Weber’s Freyschutz 
and Preciosa, by ditto, each 5s.; and ditto Euryanthe, 6s. 





STRAUSS’S LATEST WALTZES AND 
POLKAS. 


HEITERER LE BENSBILDER, Landjunker, Sommernacht’s-Traune, Oster- 
reichische Jubel, Eunomien, Faschings Possen, Odeon, Maskenlieder, Geheim- 
nisse, Weiner Fruchteln, Wilkommen-Rufe, Waldfrauleins, Hochzeits, Briider 
Lustig, Lorely-Rhein Klange, Rosen-ohne Dornen, and Frohsinns Salven Waltzes. 
Piano Solo, each 3s.; Duets, ech 4s.; Marianka, Salon, and Pariser Polkas, 
each 2s.; and his Stradella Quadrilles, 3s.; and 500 other sets, &c, 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
A large ASSORTMENT OF PIANO FORTES, Harps, Flutes, Violins, &c., 
for SALE or HIRE, on very moderate terms. The most experienced Tuners 
kept. A fine and powerful-toned Harmonium for Sale, price 40 guineas. 





NEW MILITARY MUSIC. 

The SIX ROYAL POLKAS. i.e.—The Prague, Annen, Heiterer Sinn, La Cerito, 
Salon, and Adelaiden Polkas, arrenged by W. Hardy, of H er Majesty’s private 
band, 2 books, each 10s. 6d. The Prague Polkas, by Liehman, &c., 6 in 2 books, 
each 12s.; also, arranged by Godfrey, 3 Polkzs, by Labitzky and Gungil, 12s. ; 
and Labitzky’s Prince Edward’s, Dalkeith, Dublin, Die Elfen, Georginen, the 
Queen’s, Brandhofen, and Pauliners Waltzes, each set 12s.; Sraus’s Deutsche 
Lust, Freuden Grusse, London Season, Hommage a la Reine, and Exotic Plants, 
Waltzes; Lanner’s Die Kosenden, and Die Petersbourger, each 12s. ; and500 
Fong A works for a military band; and Clarke’s Catechism of Wind Instruments 
ls, 





NEW FOREIGN MUSIC. 


This day is published, and to be had on application gratis, Messrs. R. Cocks 
and Co.’s SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of New Music, containing their 
latest publications. So rich is this valuable addenda to their General Catalogue, 
in 3 vols., that every lover of the art should hasten and obtain a copy. To be 
had of ail music and booksellers. Also Catalogues of new Flute, Violin, Violon- 
cello Music, Organ and Vocal Music, and a list of prices of Messrs. R. Cocks and 
Co.’s matchless Pianofortes, which they offer at manufacturers’ prices. 





NEW muUSsiIC 
FOR THE CORNET A PIsToNn. 


Bernard Lee’s 12 Airs, with Variations, each 1s.—Handley’s 200 Songs, &c., 
5s.—Forde’s 1,021 Melodies, in 50 books, each 6d., or in 2 vols., cloth boards, 
each 12s.—Cornet and Piano : Handley’s 48 Chamber Duets, each 2s. and 3s.— 
Forde’s 100 Airs for a Brass Band, 9 books, each 6s.—Handley’s 24 ditto, for 
ditto, 10s. 6d.—Prager’s 13 ditto, 6s.—M‘Farlane’s 10 ditto, 10s. 6d.—and Car- 
naud’s Easy Method for the Cornet, by Handley, 5s. 





London; Published only by R. COCKS and CO., 6, New Burlington Street, 
usic Sellers to the Queen. 
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DOUCLAS JERROLD’S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


Of SATURDAY NEXT, the 18th of Juny, will contain the commencement of 
several Series of Papers of Social Importance and Entertainment, by himself and 
his EMINENT LITERARY ASSOCIATES; and also a mass of News and Information 
well digested and arranged, suitable to family reading. Office, 169, Strand, where 
Prospectuses can be had, Gratis, or of any Town or Country Newsvender. 





NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


VOCAL. a 

« Jessie,” sung by Mr. Allen. composed by G. Linley, - - 20 

« In the Greenwood free,”’ sung by Mrs. Alfred Shaw and Miss Steele, com- 
posed by Brinley Richards. - - ° : ° © 26 

“ The Irish Emigrant,” composed and sung by Mr. Barker, - - 2° 

“< The Officer’s Funeral,’? composed by Hon. Mrs. Norton, - - 20 

“ Love’s Serenade,” sung by Mr. Hudson in ‘* Who’s the Composer,”? com. 
posed Vf T. German Reed, ° e « . ° * 20 

*« The Sea Nymph,”’ composed by G. A. Macfarren, . . - 3 0 

«* Well-a-day,”” Duet, sung by the Misses Smith, composed by G. Linley, 2 6 

PIANOFORTE. 

Rosellen’s Charmes de Naples, Nos. 1 and 2, - - - each 3 6 
Do. Fantasia on the Ballet, Paquita, - - . - 40 

Burgmiiller’s ‘‘ Ma Brunette,” Solo, - - ~ - . 3 0 

% Do. Duet, - - . - - 9 6 

Do. “ Le Printemps Valse,” Solo, - - - - 3 0 

Do, Do. Duet, ° ~ = = 3 6 

Do. “ La Violette Valse,” Solo, - - - - 3 0 

5 3 . Duet, - - + - 3 6 
Moscheles’ Gems a la Pischek, . - - - ° ° 40 

ALSO THE FOLLOWING POPULAR 
DANCE MUSIC. 

D’Albert’s “ Bridal Polka,” Solo and Duet, - - each 3 0 
Do. “Ibrahim Pacha Quadrilles,” - - ° . 3 0 
Do. ‘I Lombardi,’ (illustrated) ° ° ° ° “¢ 
Do. “ Baden Baden,” - - ° . - : 30 
Cootes’ “ Valse Paquita,”’ (illustrated) ° ° ° * = 3 0 
Do. ‘* Crown Jewels Quadrilles,”’ ~ - - - ° 3 0 
Do. Do. Waltzes, - ° . ° ° * 3 0 
Musard’s “ Paquita Quadrilles,”” Sets 1 aud 2, - - each 4 0 

Cootes’ “ Don Quixote Quadriles,”” . ° - ° S 30 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





LAST SIX NIGHTS OF 


M.JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
SIVORI, SAINTON, VIEUXTEMPS, anv PIATTI. 


M. JULLIEN’S BENEFIT. 


M. JULLIEN begs most respectfully to announce that his Concerts will 
PosiTIVELY TERMINATE next SATURDAY, July 18th, 1846. 

In order to impart all possible attraction to the last Six Concerts, Engage- 
ments have been concluded with Mons. SAInTON, Mons. VIEUXTEMPS, 
Signor Sivort, and Signor PiatT1, the celebrated Violoncellist. 

Arrangements for the Last Week. 
MONDAY, Jury 13th, 
SoLo by M. Vieuxtemps on the Violin. 
A Soto by Signor Piatti on the Violoncello. 
A Soto by HERR Zwicker on the Trombone, &c, &c. 











TUESDAY, Jury Mth, 
M. JULLIEN’S BENEFIT. 
PAGANINI’S CLOCHETTE by Sicnor Sivort. 
SovvENIR DE Lucia by Signor Pratt. 
THE GRAND Duet from WiLLIAM TELL, by S1GNor Pratt, 
and SIGNoR Stvor1. 
Also, for the first time, a NEw MAZURKA QUADRILLE, as introduced this 
Season by M. E. Couton. 
M. JuLLIEN will have the pleasure to present a Copy of his New Polka to 
every Lady visiting the Dress Circle or Private Boxes, 
Tue British Navy QuapRILLE, with the new WaLTzes, PoLKas, &c., 
will be played on each Evening. 

The Programme for Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturd th 
last Four Nights,) will be published in due ion ° re 
Commence at Eight, terminate before Eleven. 

PROMENADE AND Boxes, - - - - - © ONE SHILLING. 


M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE will take place on MONDAY, 
JULY 20th. / 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





M. JULLIEN’S 


GRAND BAL MASQUE, 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY, JULY 20rn, 1846. 


M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce, that it is his intention to terminate 
the series of his CONCERTS D’ETE, witha 
GRAND BAL MASQUE, 
which will take place on MowDAy, July 20, 1846, 

It is with great pride and gratification, that M. JuLLIEN is again enabled 
to refer to the increasing patronage bestowed on these entertainments,—the 
Ball, which took place in February last, having far exceeded all the former, 
both in the brilliancy of the company, as well as in his own pecuniary 
remuneration, 

M. JULLIEN believes that the universal commendations of the visitors to 
his former Bal Masques, as well as the totally unprecedented praise bestowed 
by the Public Newspapers thereon, will be a sufficient guarantee for the 
general splendor and excellence of the Grand Entertainment above an- 
nounced; yet he feels it his duty to engage himself, by the assurance to his 
numerous patrons, that the arrangements on the 20th shall, (if possible,) 
exceed those of his former Bals. 


THE DECORATIONS 
BOTH 


ILLUMINATIVE AND FLORAL, 

Of the whole Theatre, will be entirely unique and suited to the Season. 
VENTILATION. 

The Italian system of Ventilation, which has succeeded most completely, 

will be adopted on the Evening of the Ball. 
THE ORCHESTRA 
Will, as before, be complete, and consist of 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT MUSICIANS, 
Being the present Concert Orchestra with numerous additions, 
Principal Cornet-a-Pistons, . . HERR K@nig@ 
Conductor, M. JULLIEN. 


The new and fashionable Music of the present Season will be played, and 
include several NEw PoLkas, WALTZEs, and QUADRILLES, com 
expressly for Her Majesty’s Court Balls, Almack’s, &c., by M. JULLIEN, 





TICKETS FOR THE BALL, 10s. 6d. 





The Prices of admission for 
SPECTATORS, 


(For whom the Audience portion of the Theatre, will, as before, be set apart,) 
Will be as on former occasions, viz.— 
Dress CIRCLES . . ‘ 5s. 
Boxes ‘ A js ° - . 3s. 
Lower GALLERY ° e ° e 2s. 
Urrer Do. . ° ° . ° Is, 
Private Boxes, from £3. 3s. upwards.| 


Persons taking Private Boxes will have the privilege of passing to and from 
the Ball Room without extra charge. 

Tickets for the Ball, Places and Private Boxes may be secured on applica- 
tion to Mr. Reilly at the Box Office of the Theatre, which is open from 10 
till 5.—Private Boxes also at Mr. Mitchell’s and Mr. Sams’ Libraries ; and at 
M. JULLIEN and Co.’s Musical Establishment, 214, Regent Street. 





The Sherbet Carara Water &c., will be kept in Wenham Lake Ice. Coffee 
Tea, and Ice Creams will be supplied during the Evening, and at One o’clock 
Supper will be served. 





Mr. J. NATHAN, Jun., of 18, Castle Street, Leicester Square, is appointed 
Costumier to the Ball. 





Persons in the Costume of Clowns, Harlequins, or Pantaloons, will 
not be admitted. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,’’ 

by WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 

Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 

for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. To be had of G. Purkess, Dean 

| ogg hog TH Strange, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers.—Saturday, 
y ’ 6 : 
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